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ABSTRACT ... 

A description and evaluation of Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title i-funde'd programs for the state of 
Oklcihoma are review^ed in this report. The project components include 
the following: remedial reading, speech therapy, learning 
disabilities, underachievers, remedial math, remedial language arts, 
^remedial science, special edtjcation, and guidance and counseling. 
Standardized tests, criterion reference tests, -^eacher-made tests, 
anecdotal records, rating . scales and other instruments were used to 
evaluate pupil performance. A tabulation of achievement gains by 
students at various grad?^ levels indicated that lower grade 
participants made significantly .greater gains than upper grade 
participants. A description and evaluation of programs for the 
neglected and delinquent children in state institutions is also 
contained in this report. 
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PREFACE 



Regulations of Title J of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
P.L. 89-10, i^equire each educational agency receiving Title I funds to make 
an annual evaluation of activities financed by such futidl^. While there are 
generalized guides set forth by the State Department of Education, each 

^local educational system has been encouraged and assisted with developing' 

^ ' ' *^ ' 

an evaluation design which is responsive to its needs. Emphasis is placed 
on the need to make evaluations contribute to improved activities designed 
to meet the specific needs of educationally deprived students. Hopefully, 
these efforts are leading to Improved programs, lit evident, from many 

e-, 

evaluation sources, that Title I is making a greater impact on educational 
progress "in the state. All 'of thK^people Involved >in platining, implementa- 
tion, supervising, evaluating, and every other phase are to be comm^Qded 
for their efforts in the continuous improvement in, programs and services 
to children that participate in ESEA Title I. ■ ^ ^ . , 

Statistical data in this report are compiled from thif annual evalua- 
tion reports submitted to the State Department of Education by each' local 
educational agency. , 
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STATE ADMINISTRATION 

The primary goal of Compensatory Education (ESEA Title I) is to 
increase the academic achievement of eligible*^ project participants. The 
goal is based on the recognition that educationally deprived children can 
achieve ^t a "normal" rate when provided comprehensive, innovation pro- 
gram services by a competent staff. ^ 

The State Department Qf Education ESEA Title I administrative staff 

•has provided numerous Services designed to assist the LEAs in meeting ^ 

' ■ . ■ . . 

this goal.- , ' 

^' ■ 

During FY 75 a state-wide workshop was conducted; 152 ^county, bi- 
county, and tri-county workshops were conducted, as the need became 
apparent, which involved 3,734 LEA officials; and numerous si^ll group 
meetings have been conducted upon the request of local administrators. 
Most of the meetijxgs were dealing with project planning, de;Livery sys- 
tems, application completion, evaluation, and revision of projects. 

In addition to thej workshops aforementioned, administrators state- 
wide* indicated being viLited a total of 1,555 times by ait Instructional 
Coordinator, at which time the LEA received - guidance. Instruction, and 
assistance in some phase o*f Title I. Special monitoring teams or SEA 
representatives visited 408 LEAs. The SDE office received 1,987 calls 
and letters requesting information, from the State Title I administra- 
tion staff. ~ 

The role of State administration is becoming more of a leadership 
role in planning betteif delivery systems for- the educationally deprived-- 
children and less of enforcing regulations, even though some enforce- 
ment is still necessary. 



A.- Staff 



The FY 75 ESEA Title I- staff consisted of the following classi- 

,fications of personnel: 

* ' ' FTE , 

.... 1 
. . ^. . 1 

. ... h 



Administrator 

Deputy^ Administrator, 



' Administrative Assistant. 



> Coordinators. . .j[ . . . . ^. . . *• 6 

If 

. Auditor . . . . / . 1 

Clerk-Typist. ............ 2^5 , 

Secretary 1 

' Utility^ Office Worker ^ . . . ^ h 

Summer Help ....... ^. ... • h» , 



B. Scope of Title I FY 75 / . . ' ' ^. 

For FY 75/ 625 school digtricts received an, allocation of funds 
through'ESEA Title I. Of those receiving an allocation, . 571 Tittle I 
prpjects Were approved. Thirty-f ive^^lQ projects were coopera- 
tive projects. Title I serV^es were utilized at 606 individual 
scho,oi sites during FY 75. 

C. Organizational Chart ^ > 

jPage 3. -. ' 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHART OF THE OKLAHOMA STATE bEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
^ 8«|i1iimbii; 1975 
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/ ^ ' . • « . • ■ *v • 

.Instructional Coordinators and County Assignments^ \ . . 

' . r •' ... 1? 

" Herman Bottom': ' B^^eckham, Custer , Greer, Harmon, Roger Mills, Washita' ^ 
Grady ^Brewster : Gather, Cotton, Jefferson, Love, Murray, Stephens ^ - 
James Broadl^a'd: Oklahomii • , • ' . 

^ 9eil* Chapman: LeFlore, McCurtain, sS^uoyah 

Jack Cl^Lfford: Greek,** Mcintosh, Okfuskee, Okmulgee ' ' ^ 

Luther Cooper: Atoka, Goal, Hughes, Pittsburg, Pontotoc 
Hampton Growder: Kay, Lincoln, Logan, Noble, Payne^ J^. 

y Sherman Harrison: Blaine, Caddo, Canadian, Grady * - ,^ 

Joe Glover: Tulsa ^ - * ' ^ • 

Ed Huey: Comanche, Jackson, Kiowa, Tillman * ' * 

victor Alfalfa, Garfield, Grant, Kingfisher-, Major, Woods 

R.'\J. Maxwell:' Beaver, Cimarron, Dewey, Ellis, Harper, TjB5<;as, Woodward 
Guss Piguet: Osage, Pawnee, R^ers, Wagoner, Washington 
\Warren Prater: Craig, Delaware, Mayes, Nowata, Ottawa ^ 
•Merrill Roberson: Clevel(and, GarvW, McOlain, Pottawatomie^ Semtaiole 
Robert Rolland:. Adair, Cherokee, Haskell, Muskogee 

Hoyt Smith: Bryan, Choctaw, Johnston, Latimer, Marshall, Pushmataha ^ 
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II. .OKLAHOKA fiSEA TITLE I ALLOCATIONS 



i^AHOKA 



f.' 



/ 

V 



Fiscal • - ■ 

Year Rart A - , Paft C. ^ ^ 

• 1966 $17,393,688 .$ 

1967 \ 16,819,413 • • 



" ' V • 1968 /^V ^17,214,771 

-1969 15,837,589 



1970 V 17,639,029 

1971 ^ 18,199,914 . ^^5,326 

1972 . , ■ 18,199,914 385,907 

1973 18,627,388 ' 385,038 ^ 

1974 16,649,246 ' 6i8.,586- 

1975 18,586,708 j ■ 227,435 



III. FY 1975 PROapAM -STATISTICS 







571 . • 


Number of 
P.rojects 


7ft 9 on 


<1 A *7Q1 118 




765' ' ^ 


1,916 


Totals . 


76S5 


$184 




'A nnl QOL 


420 


280 


694 1/2 


Remedial ; 
Reading 


'-^^ 

73X 


^ 

.137 


*C '9 71 
'69^/1 


Q«tQ 910 

^ 


1 ?n 


3/4 


147- 1/2 


Remedial Math' 


82Z 


• 

272*^ 


ft 7 nn 




91 1 


121 1/2 


452 


Special . 
Educatibh 


^83% 


43 


/. 0 Q 0 


' ' • 1 09 A An 


S7 


1 1 


■ 54 


Speech Therapy 


' 77% 


379. 


2,236 , 




* > 

7 1 
/ 1 


^ 44 2V3 


112 " 


" Underachifevers 




139 


V ■ 


qo' onn 


1 7 
1 / 


4 2/3 


13 1/2 


Remedial 
Science 


L' 76Z \ 


251 


' '2,592. 


650,659 


109 


24 


122 1/2 


Learning 
Disabilities 


' 71Z 


139 


3,172 ^ 


• 

' 443,068 


>49 


29 - ■ 


89 


Language Art* 


"81% . 


. 25 V 


3,105 , 


'}^,197 


12« 


1 


14 ill 


Guidance 'and 
Coundellnss 


' 82Z 


68 


^8>6 


60,327 


,11 


2 1/2 


10 


Fine Arts 


98Z 


82 ' 


. 152 


125,-473 


1 


9. 


10 


Early ^ " 
Childhood 


, 92% 


246 


(Ll6-,266 


" 2,334,554 


Vr 

6 


168 "1/2 


/152 1/2 


^Learning 
Centers 


• 80% 


•di- 


. 3,558 :. 


288,815 




, 26 


i 

20 1/2 


44 


Miscellaneous 
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EVALUATION DA^ ^UMtlARY 

Evaluati^ of*^ ||)rogrant effectiveness* was conduteted and determined by 
numerous methods. 



'Svaiuatoirs chose to use standardize^' tests, criterion 
reference tests, tcfacher-made tests, ane^cdotal records, rating scales and'' 
other instruments. Each LEA -selects . I 



is most effective |£or their indiyidu^^pyogram. 

Examples of standardised tests used in dach component are listed 

following the <comjionent description. A large sjample has^feeen made in all 

gradir levels ity each ^opponent to determine the Approximate mean gain. 

-^J ^ ' ■ ♦ 

tJe affinto that it | is -not complet^ely valid since several, tests-' results are 



methdy or methods which it feels 



compared and only 



mean scores, are. used; however, we believe from our 



analysis of individual project components, this is a relatively true 
indication of pfogresa change qccurring. 



r 



/ 



A. Remedial Reading 



The most promineat educa,j:ional, disadvaatagement 6f boys and girls 

- . ■ ' ■ . . .. .. * 

in Oklahoma schools appeafs do lie in the area of.' reading. v. Each year 
remedial readix|g components are the largest components. Maily"other 

- ' , ' ^ . ■ - . V" ■^ 

c&mponents <le#X in the coiBBiti^iative skills area- and 'reinforce those; 
efforts 'to overcome reading handicaps. 

■ . - 

There were 420 prbjects with a reading component In one oi: more 
^schools. Significant gains were reported in these components. . 

Numerous special Instructional techniques designed for individual- 
ization of instruction were u§ed. Some projects used special lab kits; 
some ^^|ed various supplementary high- interest, low-level materials;' and 
some used. a. learning center approach with multi-media techniques. 

Some areas of improvement w§re increased interest in reading, more 
acceptable homework, better understanding of written materials, speed 
of reading increased, better comprehension and vocabulary. 

The amount of gain-shown by standardized tests does not necessarily 
reflect all the results of the component. Evaluation by teachers and 
teacher-oriented tests show marked improvement in educational achiev.e- 
ments, as well as emotional changes. 

Reading tests used: Houghton Mifflin, Peabody? Durrell, Gray,'Wid< 
Range Achievement Test, Metropdliton Achievement, Nelson, Iowa T^est, 
Califoimia Achievement Test, Gates-MacGinitie, Stanford, Slosson 
Test Data by Gain or Loss In Grade Equivalent Units 



Gains 


Losses 


0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2. 1-Above 


0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2 . 1-Below 


6,754 


8,367 


6,463 


3,196 


1,436 


618 


290 


137 



Np. Tested K-12 - 27,261 



BL ..Speech Therapy _ ' ' % , 

There were a total of 57 projects which included speeeh therapy 
as a component. Most of these were established ' either on a part-tlm^ 
ba^is or as a cooperative program. ' . ^ 

Some objectives of this component were to- correct the Qhild'« 
speech atidVhearing -difficulties as much as possible. ^ Procedures were * 
s^t up to screen students for speech,- heaij'ing, and* visual problems and 
to advise parents as to need for special medical attention. 

• M^ny -students were helped immediately through various therapy 
drills and exercises. Students overcame various 'types of speech 
impairment and gained confidence which permitted them to achieve at 
a hdLgher level in other academic are^s. 

Tests used: Goldman, MAT, Peabody, Templin-Dorley 
Test Data by Gain or Loss In Grade kquivalent Units 



Gains 


% 


Losses 


/ 


0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


l.'2-2.0 


2.1-Above 


p. 0-0. 5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2.1-Below 


416 


509 


416 


544 


• 37 


' 18 


6 , 


0 



No. Tested K-12 « 1,946 



'C. , Learning Disabilities 
\ " ■ ■ 

The objectives of the Learning Disabilities component was to take 



special students who had problems, such as dysgraphia, visual tracking, 
memory, physical problems, attention span short, hypera^ctive,^ poor < 

study habits and auditory problems from the normal classrooii^ ^ituatiw 

— ' • ^ * 

and provide a laboratory situation for ^them'^a few hours each 4ay in ' 

order to create a more personali-zed teaching situation. The majority 

of these students were experiencing s^Vere difficulty within certain 

regular' classes in maintaining a satisfactory achievement level. It 

appears that this approach ha^ improved student self-r^l^ance and 

attitudes toward school and toward studying. /' ' ^ 

There- were 109 projects which had Learning Disabilities as a 
component in their Title X program. ^ ^. / 

Techniques utij.ized in. instruction in the Learning Dis'abilities 
cla^s^s were highly ^ividualized and included informal observatioti, 
individual work sessions, informal testing, group activities, regular 
conf ei?ences; as well as prescriptive techniques. 

T^sts used: Gates-MacGinitie, MAT, Stanford, Bender, Frostig, 
CAT, Wise, Peabody. 

Test Data by Gain" or Loss In Grade Equivalent Units 



Gains 


Losses 


0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


, 2. 1-Above 


0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2.1-Below 


672 


773 


642 


216 


125 


' 22 


8 


10 



No. Tested K-12 = 2,468 



D. Underachievers 

There were 71 projects w^jh an underachiever component. These ^ 
components are designed to give ipore tn^J-vldualized and personalized 
attention to students experiencing learning deficiencies in several 
academic area;3. The students are kept in this component most of ; their 
school day since most of them cannot experience success in the regiilar 
classroom mainstream. " * ^ 

The maj or^wobj ective ^f this component is to ase^t children to 

' " • - ■ * ■ ■ J • . * . ■' . • 

achieve sucoess to the' highest degree to- which '. they are .able; in all ^ 

' ■ ' ■ - ' * *' ■ K . ■ . , - 

academic areas. This results in improved attitudes, more self-pride ' 



and a decrease in school dropouts. 

Evaluators' Indicate that ip. 96.2% of the cases evaluated, 
significant changes occurred. \ ' " 

Tests used: Gilmore, CAT, Stanford, *ITEB, Metropoliton, SRA,- 
Gates-MacGinitie ^ 




Test Data by Gain or Loss In Grade Equivalent Units 



. « Gains 


Losses 




0.j)-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2 . 1-Above 


0.0-0.5 


6.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2.1-Below 


576 


781 


A22 


122 


93 


hi 


15 


A 



r 



No. Tested K-12 = 2,005 

<5 
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E. Remedial Mathematics 



Several objactives seem prominent in the mat hemati^ ^component of 
* » ' * 
Title I projects. Some of the most prominent objectives were:', increase 
: . * . \ ✓ ^ ' ^ 

the math achievement level by one grade level» increase the math . 

compixtational skills an average of 5% for 90% of 'the participants, to 

teach students the 'basics .of matTi^ to develop pride fi^ confidaice 

in th^ work and to show .stud en Ife how math is useful m'everyda^ life. 

The remedial math prograSn's seem to ptovid? an opportunity for disadvan- 

taged students who tesj^ted very low in math to achieve at their own 

«rate with specialized help. , 

Test Data by Gain or Loss In Grade Eqiiivalent Units 



Gains 


I^osses 




0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2 . 1 -Above 


0.0-0.5 


• 0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2 . 1-Below 


1,275 


1,636 


1,267 


469 


378 


." 192 


119 


27 



No. Tested K-12 = 5,363 



F. Remedial Language Arts 

Remedial Language Arts. .was a component 49 projects. .It was 
treated in most cases in addition^ to temedial reading and other 
activities^ relating to communication skills. 

Student problems were dl^^nOsed and program^ of study were 

An 



devel9ped on an individual b'^sW«o develop communicatl'bn skills in 
Teats Jsed: CAT, Slosson, SRA, Stanford, Metropoliton 



weak' areas. 



V 



Test Data by Gain or Loss In .Grade Equivale^nt Units 



Gains 


Loj 


ises 




O.D-0.5 


0. 6-1.1 


L. 2-2.0 


2.1 -Above 


0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2.1-Beloiw 


690 


877 


563 


319 


233 


161 • 


13,7 


51 - 



No. Tested K-12 = 3,031 



Jr. 
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GJ Remedial Science ' 

Remedial Science programs utilized numerous special material^ 
and techniques <vwhich aided educational programs to me^t special / 



needs of students* 

f / . . ' ' 

Science can 'be made very interesting for many students .who have 

difficulty finding anything exciting about education. It can be a 

tool to create interest in reading, math, and other academic areas. 

There were seventeen projects which included a 'science 

component. Evaluators indicated that 96.4% of )the -components made 



a. significant, improvement in the educational achievement o£ 
'partj.cipauts~. ' • . 

• !• - ■ " . ~^ ' • 

• tests used: CAT, SRA, iTED, Stanford,^ MAT'. , ' 



Test Data by Gain or Loss In Grade Equivalent Units 



■■1 ' 

Gains 


Losses , ' ' 


olo-o.s 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2. 1 -Above 


0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2i0 


. 2.l-3elpw . 


83 


127 


50, 


' 47 


37 


8 


9/ . 

J 1 





No. Tested i-12 = 362 



/ 



,H. Special EducationX 

, A variety of types of Special Education classes are included, ^ 
in this cdmponent. Some pf^hbse. included are EMH and TMR. 
. * A potal of 211 Special Education prcrgrams were conducted eithei?' 
fully or partially through the Title I project. In/many casfes the^^ 
- projiect Involved several eligible attendance areas within a scho<Jl 



district. 



\ Individual instruction seems to be the most frequent method 
of ijnstructlon. . Many efforts, were made to test students individually ^ 
and select materials and instructional patterns relevant to the 
students' interest, needs and abilities. P^ogri^^ Is meaa^ired 



individually ^nd If progress nbted It general^^ octura in th^|:^J35 
are^s of improved interpersonal relations *lth,p€|ferS| teachers an<ffc^^' /; 

* : 4 . . . ' . ■ . ■ ^ ■ V i • 




Staff; more expressed interest in developmental tasks; increased; r^^''-^ 
dependability .on work -assignments; and improved reading skills*, f^: • 

Teat Data by Gain or I^oss In. Grade Equivalent Units 



' % •!:\ 


Gavins 


Losseft' 




. 0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


1.2-2.0 


2.1-Above 


0.0-0.5 


0.6-1.1 


i.2r.2.0 


2.0-Below 


1,508' 


1,308 


709 


277 


193 


81 


40 . 


35 



. No. Tested K-12 « 4,151 
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I. Guidance and Counseling . ^ r 

component 'of counseling was provided in. l^^^ograms as a 

^ ^upportlve^ activity. (Students enrolled In ESEA Title'I instruc- 
tional activities received the benefit of these services. The ^ 
counselors provided support to the instructional program ty assist- 
liig th^ participants In social, educational and emdtlonal 
ad+txstments.* * ^ 

A The value of . the counseling and guidance \may become mo^re evident 
^ years hence as students begin to^find their places In society. 
'^^^^^ ^ Several schools indicated an immediate benefijr of this compon^ 
ent wltli improved *at tendance patterns and fewer dropputs^. 

ObJ^ective data is difficult to obtain in this suppottive 
activity, therefore we do not Incite data analysis statenent^ 




Conclusions * . • . , . " » 



Data reported in the, preceding tables reflect significant gains 

in all Title I project components. Tabulation o^ data submitted by 

' T * * 

local educational agencies reveals that over 50 percent of Title f 

participants received services in communicative skills. Thi'Sv'data 

further reveals that servic el's rendered participants utilizing; various ^ 

delivjery systems. Including classes for- the "handicapped, underachievers, 

^nd learning centers, emphasize reading comprehension. A tabulation 

of achievement gains by student^ at various grade levels indicates 

that lower^gradfe participant;^ ms^e significantly greater gains .xl\an 



upper gi^^j^e participants. 
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V. PARENTAL InVOLVEMENT ' ^iK 

Parental Involvement is an important component of Title Each 
local educational agency must involve pareiits in -the planning, opera- 
• tion, and evaluation of their Title I program. This involvement is 
accomplished through the establishment of^parent advisory councils 
whose majority of membership mual^-consist of parents of children eligi- 
'ble to be served. PACs are kept informed as to/ the special educational 
n^eds of the children to be served and they participate ^In making 
recommendations on programs deigned to alleviate' these needs. TdLtJ-e I 
fui^ds may be used for in-service training of parents. ' ' >^ 

During FY 75; LEAs reported 3,492 ^parents serving; on PACs. They 
reported holding a 'total of 1,768 meetings for specific Title I 
purposes. Administrators reported that the PAC supplied information 
on parent^' views of educational needs, participated in the develop- 
merit of the Title I progfams, reviewed applications, made recommenda- 
tions concerning pro«ams and participated in program evaluations. 
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VI. IN-SERVICE TRAINING ^ 

The SDE staff has corftlnually emphasized the need for to 
- 'increase the number of in-service activities and to improve the quality 
of these -services for teachers. LEA** reported a tojKal of 1,706 in- 
service programs for their staffs during FY. 75. (This* is an increase 
K in the number of programs over previous years ajA we are very' .encour-^ 

aged by the improvement • We believe the results of the increased in- 

- i' ^ . . . » ^ 

service education a^tiyitl^e? are reflected in the improved quality 

of services i>eing tendereti; to boys and girts. d[n Title Inactivities. 

" . A total of 582 Title I teachers were attending, college taking 

courses designed to help them do a better job with disadvantaged 

children. One-hundred twi^nty one teachers were attending local 

classes for college credi^./ There were 1,468 teachers that attended 

workshops, h day or more/.to study programs and delivery systems for 

Title I children. There were. 70 teacher aides attending college und 

' A91 were attending workshops delsigned t;o ^Ip improve their effective- 



V 

ness. 
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DISSEMINATIOl^ ^ . ' ^ / ' ^ 

Many forms of communication /have been utilized In disseminat 
iiiformation to patrons- regarding the ESEA Title I program. l:he f orm 
of Communication depends .to, a^refat degree on the size of the commut 
and the Jtypes of coipunication %iost assesjsible t6 tljg patrons of that 
cbaflnujii^y.^ ' ' - 

, Some examples of types of communication efforts are: 

A. Letters to parent^r^f^k^^ <^ - ^ 

B. Television - Icjcal programs 
Local radio 

D. Local newspaper ^ ' - i^^^^:-^ 

E, P.T.A, pre^ntations ^ 

F. ?.A.G. meetings ^ ^ 

G, Education fairs 

H, Local faculty meetings 

I. School newspaper ' / 



75-ESEA-I-S 



STATE ^DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION; 
r Title I Section 
Rayinpad Wll|lnghani, Adi^lnj^sttator 
Oklahoma C^y, Oklahoma 



School Year 
1974-75 



X 



AJSNUAL EVALUATION SUIMARY- 



Project 



For Title I of PvL, 89-10 (Elemeatary and fSecoadary Education Act of 1965) * 



Nufl^ber 



Legal N«|||||^. Local Education Agency 


Number .of Children P^ticipating 
in Title I (Unduplicated Count) 


" Superintendent XSignatu^) 


Number of Comwbents ^ ,\ 

■ : . . ; , . \ 


Name of EvaluatdIP 

' - . 




Address 


-City . 


County '^W^' 

r 


Zip Code 


Telephpne A^^Code^^ . 


Number ^ " 


Extension 

I* 

* ■ ■ 



School Year Evaluations Due June 15, 1975 



Return. 2 copies to: 

Raymond Willingham, Administrator 
Division of Compensatory Education 
State Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
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75-BSBA-H (Sgf III 



I, Project Component 



ConpoQent Expenditure ■ " " 

Number of Certificated Staff for this Component (FTE) 
Number of Non-Certificated Staff for this Component, (FTE) 



J:'; Evaluation Method 
' Name of Instrument 



Grade Level 



No, of, 
Participants 



Test Data By Gain or Loss in Grade Equivalent Units, Record the number of etude^nts^ 
making gains of losses in the appropriate column below, based on the difference in pre 
and post tedt data, 



■ GAINS! , 



0.0-0,5 



0.6-1.1 



2.1-above I 0.0-0,5- 



LOSSES 



0f6-l.l 



l,2-2*0 



2.1-below 



Total 



Ii; A. State the major objective of this component, 



B, List measures applied to .determine whether this component' s objectives were met. 



' , , • , t." 

C, Rate the degree to which evaluation data reveals this objective was met. 



^ 1- 



I H^-Tt 1 



b lb 2'0/ 3b 4b 5b 60 ^ so $0 100 

D, List specific activities to which the achievement of the objectives of this component may be attributed, 
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■ ■■ » 
• 75-ESEA-I-9 (Page^3) 

9 

111. Coaclusioas and Recommeadatioas , 

Make a brief vS tat ement q£: (1) Data Treatment , (2) Conclusions, and 
(3) Recommendations about each component of ;^ur project* Use additional 
pages if necessary. 

Format: Component Name 

1* Data Treatment: - " 



2. Conclusions: 



J 



3. Reconnnendations: 
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■ ' ■' \ 75-ESEA-I-9 (Page 4) 

Parent Advisory Cotmcil ^ 
(A.) Number 

People who participated PAC 

Were parents of Title I participants 

^ Were parents of nonpublic school age children 



(B.) ^ YES NO What were the duties of the PAC? (Mark all that 

apply.) 

^ 1. Supplied information on parents views of 

educational needs. 

1 2. Participated in the development of the Title I 

program. * 



3. Reviewed Title rfapplicatlons for current 
year. 

• \ . ■ 

4. Made recommendations concerning the Title I 
program. 

5. Participated in Title I program evaluations. 

6. Other duties. (Specify.) 



(C.) How"^ many meetings did the PAC have during FY 75? 



(0.) The PAC has provided positive support and gui dance in plannin g and 
conducting the Title I program. ' I I \ J 

YES NO 
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75-ESEA-1.9 (^age 5) 



V. laservlce ^alalag Activities 



L AttMded college 
classes 

Z Attended local 
Classes for 
cvedlt 

X tended work-* 
ihop % day. or 
iilore • 

4 .Visits to other 
programs or 
activities 

5 Other (Specify) 



Nusib( 
(Til 


er Participating 

tie I Staff aiid V 

[>ort Personnel) > 


,^niount 
of Funds 


Title I 
Teachers 


Support 
Personnel 


Teacher 
Aides ■■ 


i' '^'^ ■ 

^ Title 1 


Other 












c 


-J 




: ' • 'J 












■ •/ 

c 























VI* State Department of Education AsslstaxLce 

A« How many times wer^ you, your program or staff visited by the SDE 
Instructional Coordinator relating to Title I? 

How many times were you visited by 'special monitoring teams or SDE 
representatives other than your Instructional Coordinator relating to 
Title I? 

C. How maay times have you wrlttea, called or otherwise requested iafor- 
mation from the State Title I administrative staff? : 
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STAIE OF OKLAHOMA 
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J 



Name of State Agency: Oklahoma State Department of Education 



Frank Hobbs 
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STATE OPERATIONS AND ASSISTANCE ^ \ 

# 

Staff 

The State Department of Education administrative staff of the ESEA 
Title I Section consists of the following numbers and classifications of 
personnel: ^ 

FTE 

Administrator 1 

Deputy Adx&lolstrator 1. 

Administrative Assistant. ^ 

Coordinators } 6 

•Auditor 1 

J Clerk Typist 2% 

Secretary .1 , 

Utility Office Worker h. 

Summer Help % 



One coordinator is aisisigned to the State office and is assigned the 
responsibility of administrating the five programs for Neglected and 
Delinquent Institutions , as well as assisting in regular Title I programs. 
The SDE Title I staff performs the clerical and supportive services 
necessary to carry on these programs, along with .other functions and services 
necessary with the other Title I programs. 




PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Th^ SDE Coordinator makes ^(^gular contacts with each LEA In program plannln{ 
GuldeHnes and Regulations f^rom^tlSOE are Interpreted and passed on to the 
appropriate administrators .In each LEA« . 

Ihe^DE Coordinator meets wit* the project ^Irector from each LEA and makes 
recommendations and provides leadership In planning. Implementing, and evalua- 
ting Tltleij^ projects. The slxte'^ SDE Instructional Coordinators are also 
available serve the LEAs and provide technical assistance In all phases of 



the Xltle Ijt project; • 

y • . ■ 

^^ApplloStlons and Guidelines are made available to the LEA before the fall 
opening of 'schools. The SDE staff aids the schools In filing the applications 



and 

,4: 



necessary reports regarding their project and approves the project. 



Each^projeqf: ^hai been monitored at least two times by the SDE Coordinator 



during FY 75 an^* one time by a representative of the USOE Regional Office. 



* The a%tempts to communicate and cooperate with the Department of Public 
Welfare In planning and monitoring programs. 

Each Ji^JiiL administrator and/or project "director Is Invited to attend all 
Title I meMing^ whlck relate 'to the Neglected and Delinquent programs . 



instructional Coordinators 
■ 1 

^ Gr^y Brewster 

Herman Bottom ' 
James 'Broadhead - 
Ben Chapman 
Jack Clifford 
Luther Cooper 
Hampton Crowder 
Sherman Garrison 
Joe Glov.er 



Ed Huey 
Victor Kehn 
R.J. Maxwell 
Guss Flguet 
Warrece Prater 
Merrill Roberson 
Robert Rolland 
Hoyt Smith 
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EVALUATION SUMMARY ^ 

TSja SDE Coordinator developed an evaluation Instrument which was used 
by each LEA to evaluate their project funded by ^£A Title I for FY 75. 

A variety of programs have been developed and implemented based on Identi- 
fied needs of students. Various Instruments were used to evaluate the programs. 
It appears that significant progress has beeti made In most programs* 

Below Is a list of activities and nusiberd of p^tlclpants In each 
program: ^ 

' No* of . iA:- 

Activity Participants • ^ 

Language Arts \ 334 

Home Careers - 89 

Vocational Shop ^ 107 : 

Remedial Reading 318. 

Summer School 823 

Horticulture 22 ^ 

Remedial Math , 208 

Remedial Social StudleS' 69 , 

Special Education 69 

Tutoring 63 

Hygiene 36 
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A 



EKFENDIOURES 



Neglected 



School 

Ta^t- Oklahoma Children's Center 
Pryor-Whl taker Home 
^.E. Radar Olognostlc Center 



Total 



74 CO. Budget 
$ 6,276.00 
16,776.00 
.00 

$ 23,652.00 



FY 75 Budget. 

$128„501.00 
W, 043. 00 
22.453.00 

$244,003.00 



Delinquent 



School 

Boley Boys School 
Tecumseh Glials* School 
Helena Boys' School 



74 CO. Budget 
$ .00 
10,447.0^ 
* 10.310.00 
Total ,,L $ 20,757.00 



FY 75 Budget 
$ 36,036.b0 
40,113.00 
63.389.00 
$139,538.00' 



* L.E. Radar Center Is a receiving center for all Institutions. A con^lete 
case study Is prepalced for each student and this Information Is then passed 



on to the Institution where they are assigned. 
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Due to the uniqueness of each prograni It "appears that the best method 
of reporting progress Is to make available the report .submitted by each 
Institution. Therefore, a copy of the evaluation report submitted by each 
Institution Is attached. 



OKLAHOMA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OLIVE^ODGE MEMORIAL EDUCATION BUILDING 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 




SEP 2 ^975 ^11 



Neglected and Delinquent Programs 
' Annual Evaluation 
^ FY^75 Project 



'4^ ... ■ ■ • 



Name of LE A Sand Springs Public Schoo ls 




Signature ^of Person Completing Report 



Due Date - August 31 » 1975 



Retung 2 copies to: • 

Raymond Willinghami Administrator 
Division of Compensatory Education 
'State Department of Education 
Oliver Hodge Memorial Education Building 
Oklahoma City/ OK 73105 



PART I 



Activity Nam e Adaptive Social Skills Tr aining 
I. Objectives 



See Attachment 




II. 



Participants adaptive Social Skills Training Program implemented in the 
Friendship Cottage at the Rader Center is an ungraded program. A total of 



student was 
range from, 5 

Grade Level 
(1) 


WQ mom 

-i5#;. 

Number 
(2) 


hs; Ages c 

No 
Gain 
(3) 


f participa 

Some 
Gain 

1 (4) 


nts More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than , 
Normal Gain 
. (6) 


























- • 





































ACniCVemciAO v-caai^A^^w */w — 

HI. ^^^^.^.n^n'-^sTr^^t^sY l^^^^^^' 



Refer .to attached for discussion of instruments used and comparative studies inr 
eluded. 



IV. Data Analysis 

Refer to attached for an interpr;etation of data collected. 



V.. . How successful "was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? * 



0-10% OJ _ 11-20% CJ |21-30% rZ7 31-40% CJ 41-50% £17 
51-60% CJ 61-70% [XJ 71-80% CJ . 81-90T CJ . 91-100% CJ 



PART II 

VI.; Recidivism Statistics 

Total -number committed during project year, 



A. Of these, the number recommitted, Ifot app licable 

B. Of these, the number returned ks parole violators. Not ap plicable . 

VII, Has Title I had an effect on reducing the recidivism rate? Explain, 
Ideatlfy and list affective changes noted in students, 

* »^ • * 

The most appropriate measure for recidivism is the number o^ students 
/Who are taken out of the pTOgram and placed at Boley State. School for Boys. 
During the base period of three months before the iniplementatlon of the ' 
project, seven students were Withdrawn from the project. Staff reports 
for the entire twelve months period Included in the 197^-75 evaluati(^n 
Indicate that only seven students were withdrawn euid placed at Bo^ey. 
Thus, a reduction of 75^ in the rate of failure was achieved. 



VIII, Inservlce Training 

A. How many of the Title I teachers and teacher aides participated in 
some type inservlce training? 3 , . 

B. How many inservlce activities were planned for Title I staff at your 
institution? Weekly conferences and other in-service planning meetings were 
held during the year. 

IX. Summary and Recommendations 

•» 

Please refer to attached narrative for complete evaluation and program 
appraisal. Conclusions and recommendations pertinent to each activity are , 
discussed. The success of the 197'+-75 project warrants a refunding for 
simileu- program efforts during the 1975-76 fiscal year. 
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Evaluation of 
E,S.E,A, Title I - . PY'^ 1975 Project 
.Neglected and^ Delinquent Programs 



Project ^itle - Adaptive Social Skills Training ' 

Local Educational Agency Sand Springs Public Schools 
Project Center - L. E. Rader Diagnostic and Evaluation Center 

Project Budget $22,U59*00 
* Background ; 

Prior to the implementation of the Friendship Education program in April, 197^> 
the students Jioused in Friendship Cottage were . under no xinltized program of behavior 
modification, outside of that delineated for the campus as a whole ♦ GenersLLly speaking, 
the staff at the Rader Children's Center was not equipped to deal with primary school 
age students. That is, students were not presented with the unique kinds of support, 
structure, prograimning, and planning for fuH day activities commonly prevsJLent in a 
public school setting. As a result of enforced idle-time, frustration levels were very 
low and students were generally misbehaving and engaged in physical destruction of ^ 
furniture, clothing, personal possessions, as well as personal aggression. - 

The administration felt that a concentrated program of intense behavior modifica- 
tion was necessary, with implementation of such programs as soon as possible. Dialling 
the five months ending in August of 197^, a project was begun with the svcpport of E.S^E.A. 
Title I to provide structured social activities to the children in the Friendship Cottage 
with the expressed intent of adapting or reducing behavioral aggression to a more jnoderate 
or appropriate level of acceptability. The success of this endeavor demonstrated that 
the project was an effective effort in reducing behavioral aggression and that±t« con- 
ifc tinuation was essential. 

The design of the.pro'Ject does not fit a traditional instructional model since^ 
all primary objectives of the project involve the modification or alteration of un- 
acceptable behavioral traits. Therefore, stand^d measures or evaluation procedures 
cannot hp used to assess the project's achievements. Expert appraisal and Judgements 
by professioncLls in the field of social services and behavioral sciences are regarded 
as the only effective instruments for detenjiinlng student improvement. This report 
will include evaluations by both educational staff, social service workers, and psy- 
chologists • 

Personnel; 

Dxoriag the 1971^-75 academic year, the Friendship Education Program continued to be 
a function of the Friendship Cottage Committee with major responsibilities for imple- 
menting routine dally functioning assigned to the Title I - three teacher team of 
Lorene Chapman, Sherry Coleman, and Connie Creeiger. The Youth Guidatnce Specialists 
and Social Workers continued to be available as needed to counsel with a psLrticiilar 
student or to segregate the student from the group when this action warranted. Daily 
off-campus activities always included a minimum of one Youth Guidance Specialist and, 
when available, personnel from the Recreation Department as well as the Teachers. 
Rarely have teams worked as closfely as the three teachers mentioned above in pla nn ing 
daily activities. 
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Personnel (Continued 

Other Friendship Cottage Committee personnel are -Marilyn Livengood and Don 
Hoover - Social Workers, and David McGrew, Jeannie Rldens, Eddye Smallwood, Christine v. 
Hamilton, Caxole Bricker, Lonnie. Davis - Youth ffliidance Specialists. While each * 
plays an important. role, these individuals usually supplement the planned efforts 
of the teachers* 

Students: . 

— — y 

Diiring FY 75, there were 10^^. fuH time students involved in the Friendship Educa- 
tion, Program. Additionally, there- were other students who are not counted due to the 
brevity of their stay and the minimum contact time. All of these students have been 
boys due to the nature of the cottage approach. There continues to be nb glrls^ in- 
volved even though there have been a few who were of the appropriate age and emotional 
instability to need such an approach. This absence is again due to the program loca- 
tion and professional opinions that mixing students would not be in the students best • 
interest. Of the lOU boys; the fundamental characteristics common to -all is that of 
poor social and emotional behavior with concurrent loss of effectiveness within the 
educational program offered by their home school and that of the Lloyd E.\ Rader Children's 
Center. AVierage stay in the project for each student was two months. Students are sub- 
sequently placed in other educational programs outside the Rader Center. / 

Discussion: ' " - 

D*^ to the diagnostic nature of the Center and the limited duration of evaluation 
stay, little academic progress can be measured. Such progress was never intended to be 
measured in the Friendship Education Program and nonis has been attempted. During each 
student's stay, he is tested by a number of instruments through the various professional 
departments. These instruments are evaluative/diagnostic in nature and are not intended 
for pre and/or post commitment analysis. 

Original plajining for the project was based on formal behavior modification theories 
and was aimed directly at training the involved in adaptive social skilly, with primary 
lasis on cooperation and socialization. There were six (6) original objectives in - 
7h project. (These were' discussed in previous evaluations.) 

As a su±d€ for the 197^-?5 project activity, five speciflc^objectives were proposed. 
Jome of these had been used previously and' there was clear evidence that they provided 
'an acciarate measure of the project's iii5)act and direction. "The five objectives proposed 
were as follows: ' ^ ■/ 

Ha^/ing been taught adaptive and interpersonal skills, sixty percent (oQ^) of the 
participating students will dBmonstrate less aggressive and anti-social behaviors 
as determined by social And psychological staff reports. 

Having been provided training in meeting and coping with various social situations, 
sixtjr percent (60^) of the participating students wiU demonstrate a willingness to 
enter counseling sessions, group interchanges, or role 'playing activity as ^/iewed 
by the professional staff. 

Having been provided training in communication skills, fifty percent (50^) of the 
parbicipa.ting students will demonstrate a. greater willingness to discuss their 
problems and personal failures with the proi'essional staff. 
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Dlscoisslon' ( Continued) 



U. Following a series of activities, students participating in this project will 
display a knowledge of body spatial relationships by completing a test assessing 
such items as direction, location, speed, placement, and psychomotor dexterity, 
with eighty-five percent (85^) accuracy. 

5. Having been taught various social slcLlls, courtesies, and graces, students will 
demonstrate a knowledge of appropriate social behavior by either participating 
in an assigned social activity or describing a social sitiiation and the appropriate 
behavior to the satisf suction of the tewher. y 

Evaluation By Objectives ; ' * 

A discussion of the above objectives and the extent to which they are viewed . 
as being realized or 'not follows: 

Objective #1 ; 

Two measures were used to determine the reduction in €iggressive behavior exhibited 
by the participants. No precise indicator of aiggressive behavior or lack thereof is . 
known. In fact, the definition or identification of aggressive behavior itself is 
imclear. However, in the present setting, the two measures used provide some comparison 
with previous examples of unacceptable behaviors. 

a» A comparison of commitments to the state trcdning school with that of prior years 
is one index. During 'the base period of April through Jxrne, 197^^ seven boys were 
removed from the Friendship Program and placed in the Boley State School for Boys* 
Records from the past twelve months ending in Jxine of I975 indicate only seven 
commitments. Therefore, a reduction of 1% in serious failures was realized. The 
project appears to ble holding more students for longer exposure periods. 

b. A comparison of the number of participants assigned to the Gemini Cottage for 
security purposes with those of the previous year is a second indicator. 

The following statisti<:s comparing commitments to the Gemini cottage over the past 
twelve months g^nri-f ng in June of 1975 with commitments made during the three months 
base period April through June of 1^7^ reveal a significant iinprovem^nt* In com- 
parison with the base period where there were 112 admissions to Gemini, there is 
a significant reduction in the rate of commitment • There were 120 admissions to 
Gemini during the entire twelve months of FX 75. Tliis is a monthly average of 
10.0 admissions as opposed to a base period monthly average of 37.3« The rate 
of commitment for aggressive behavior has been reduced by over 7.3 percent. 

> The 'following chart shows that a minority of the students have accounted for 
a majority of Gemini admissions. The numbei^s in Column B often reflect the same 
boys from month to month. 
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Toi«i Days 




Total of 


ATaraga Lexistli 




Dttalned 


Ada|ttad 


iikd-aaiooa 


of stay 


JtOy 7* 




22 


27 


2.35 *»y* 


inguat 7^ 




6 


10. 




S«pt 7*. 


'1 

22 


. 5 


9 


^ 2..11 QMJB 


Oct 7^^ 




10 


Z«ZO UyS: 


Hot 7* 


14 


0 - 


. 7 








. 9 * 


11 


1.3P days 


J«n 75 


' 


8 


U 


' 2.18 diiys 


m 75 


. 36 




10 


• ^ 3.60 days* 


Haroh 75 


21 


6 


9 


2.33 aays 


April 75 




7 


8 


1.63 days 


Mftj 75 


13 




7 


1.86 days 


JvoM 75 


1 


1 


1 


1.00 days 


90EAL 


.277 


90 


,120 


2.18 days 



-■Thaae woths raflaet longar ataya due to aerlooa AHDL'a. 

Chart B aboNS that, aa "ttia taaa baoonea aora proflolant 111 plaaaing behavior 
aodlfloatlon teefanlqaas aiid cfonnseling with stodeBts* the anathly rate of 
a^asloas drops, and that the studei|cts' have stabilized ie the extent they 
are able to earry over their aeir behavior throu£^ the neekends. In the baae 
period, 68 percent of the adaiaaions were on Saturday and Soaday. Currently^ 
only 35.8 percent of adai^aions were on the weekends. Vhile ths pereentagea 
aeea out of balance, the total maaber of adodasions are onch lower. 

■ Chart B 
Day of watdc Adaisaiona to Gealsi . ^ 
By Month 



Month 



Ron 



Toea 



Ved Thnra 



Pri 



sat 



Total AdBd.aaiona 



July 

Aiag 

Sept 

Oct 

Hot 

Deo 

Jan 

FSb 

March 



2 
3 



2 
0 



0 
0 



1 
1 
^^ 
4 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 



0 
0 

.0 

1 
3 
3 
1 
1 



2 
K 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 



11 
0 
1 

3. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 



27 
10 

9 
10 

7 
11 
11 
10 

9 



Chart B (Continxied) ^ 
Day of Week Adjnisslona to Gemini 



By Month 



Month 


^ Sun , 


Mon 


Tues 


■Wed 


Thurs 


Pri 


Bat 


Total Admissions - 


April 


1* 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 . 


May 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 ■ 


0 


0 


7 


June 


0 


1 


0 • 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


1 


TOTAL 


19 


13 


Ik 


21 


13 


16 


2k 


120 


FEHCENT 


15.8 


10.8 


11.7 


17.5 


10.8 


13 ."3 


20.0 
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* diie to rovmding to one place only, percentage does not total 100^ 
Conclusions: 

- ' ■ •. ^ ■ " . • > I 

Using these two measures , as an indices for reduction of agressive behavior, it is 
apparent that objective #1 has been achieved. In addition, many positi^ behaT^ors 
Ijaye been identified which cannot be treated in a collective or statistical sense • 
^^l^ch behaviors include independent play, cooperative sharing, attentiveness, and 
|«i^husiasm for assigned tasks.' In general, the project has not. only reduced unaccept- 
able behavior at the desired levels proposed in the objective, but also has produced 
some positive behavioral changes ^;in the parti<?ipfitine. sjtudeirt 

Objective #2; ■ ' ^ . . 

The project planners hypothesized that as aggressive behaviors declined there 

VoTild be a corresponding willingness on the part of the participating students to respond 

to group counseling sessions, group interchange and role exchange or clarification act- 
ivities* . ' 

In this area, .the project appeared to produce no measurable improvement. The 
project stajrf and youth guidance specialists have tried to hold cottage meetings to 
bring out feelings, relations, personal. opinions, and better understanding. Unfor- 
tunately, these efforts have been counter-productive, causing even more dissention 
and disruption among the boys due to their profound emotional disturbances and inter- 
personal inadequacies. Extremely limited benefits have been found in a few situations 
and absolutely no recognizable, benefits to stxidents below the age of 12 years. ■? 

' ■ » ' '' 

Conclusion: ^ . ' 

It is recommended that such pxarposes not be considered in future projects since 
the immaturity of the participants and the short period of their stay in the project 
do not provide a sufficient ppportunity for the participants to internalize the behavior 
desired. ' / 

Ob.1ect/ive #3 : ^ v . 

This objective rests on a similar premise as that underlying Objective #2. However, 
whereas Objective #2 predicted that peirticipants would became more responsive to group 
counseling efforts, Objective #3 foresees an improvement in private ^d, personal inter- 
change with counselors. ^ 
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Objective #3 (Continued) ' . , ) 

That there has been a significant inproveinent In the response of participating 
students to the staff aad social workers can be doc&ne?nted. Prior to the implementa- 
tion of this project much counseling timie was apent in an^ attempt to offset aggressive 
reactions by students Including suppression of such behaviors as fighting, overt attacks 
on others, and stealing. During the twelve months of this project, such physical vio- 
lence has mainly been replaced by nonphysical* verbal attacks. While cussing, lying 
and general misbehavior still are prevalent, the seriousness .of such behavior has 
significantly diminished and occurs chief 3^ among the delinquent students. The positive 
interpersonal relationship among the boys has IncrearSed to the point where social workers 
and other staff are finding it possible to involve ea^ boy in meaningful discussions;, 
of individxxal and personal problems rather than devoting all the counseling time to 
student complaints and fearful comments about negative activities in the cottages . 

Allied very closely with this major objective, has been Increased emphasis on social 
.understanding of and personal empathy for those students with noticeable disatollitles. 
In fact, this emphasis on socialization is the singular, primary aim of the program as 
it has evolved. ' Much eniphasis has been placed on positive commimications skills, es- 
pecially in reducing the amount of negative and foul language used by the boys in 
cottage. Cussing has been a way of life for many .of . these stxidents, especially thofe 
who are small and/or weak physically. The Friendship Educallon Program has not been 
able to completely end this cussing, but it has helped redjxce the amount and serious- 
ness of it by teacMzig alternative methods of reducing tension and anxiety. The rate 
of cussing is stlU .especially higja fqr the individtial student during his initial 
placement and week on the cottage but t|Lpers off with his extended stay in the program. 

Conclusion: • : 

% 

While no baseline data was available in this area, a subjective evaluation was 
made by the Friendship Program personnel* It /was ^ their opinion that significant im- 
provement had been made toward reaching this objective. Exact quantification of the 
^^regults in this area was imposslbie; however,' proj^esslonea judgement reveals that at 
least thirty percent (30^) of the students had. shown improvement in the area of inter- 
personal communication skills. 

Objective #U ' 

During the 197^-75 school year, the Friendship Education Program staff spent much 
time in teaching appropriateness of dress for certain occasions, appropriate care of 
clothing, selection of clothes for certain occasions, and color. coordination. Positive 
verbal reinforcement was also used to maintain ob^rved progress for each child. In 
addition, stxidents were taooght increased self reldmce, self awareness and body spatial 
concepts • Methodology used involved activities with jump ropes, txjinbling mats, ball 
games, and special obstacle coiirses with emphasis on laterality and directionality. 

Conclusion: 

It was projected that students participating in this project would be able to 
display a knowledge of body spatial relationships at the. eighty- five percent (85^0) 
level of accuracy. The observations of the evaluators, both objective and subjective, 
indicate that this end was not reached, ^taff reports indicfate tha.t approximately 
sixty percent (6C^) did reach the desired level and, left the project with an improved 
self image and body spatial awareness. This objective is presently being reviewed for 
possible revision next year in order to establish achievement criteria which are more 
realistic. 



Objective #5 



In planning for the implementation of ^this objective., it was decided that boys 
who could demonstrate acceptable table majoners, conduct themselves acceptably in' the 
cottage for three successive days and who'rimained from under any type of restrictions 
during that time would be allowed to demonstrate their . newly gained skills by eating 
with the staff in the cafeteria for the noon meal» During the year, approximately 
9 boys per month earned this opportunity^ Comments by staff involved with the project 
continue to be positive and the students have been req^sted to retum» 

Conclusion: 

It is the opinion of the staff that definite progress is being made in the area 
of social competency. With the establishment of additional positive reinforcement 
procedures and stat\xs supporting" activities, students will develop a broader knowledge 
of appropriate soclsil conduct and demonstrate an acceptance of commonly accepted skills 
and courtesies. ^ 

Summary ; • 

The continued positive atmosphere of the cottage can be seen by Administration 
and staff in the definite decrease in the dollar amount of physical destruction to 
institutional property and grounds. Students xursing, uncontrollable temper tantznmis, 
gross defiance, and physical abuse have been lessened measurably through the efforts 
of the three teachers, and their planning, handling, and implementation of the students 
involved in the Friendship Education Program. Actual dollar figures for replacement ■ 
of deliberately destroyed material can not be accuratialy figured (by current book- 
keeping methods) but are known to be quite small due to the few work order/repair 
requests, submitted to the Maintenance Department. 

That the Friendship Education Program is meeting the expectations, of its original 
intents seems well documented; therefore, continuation of funding is requested as a ^ 
result of this program evaloiation. Friendship Education Program is a total team approach 
to socializing and developing boys between the ages of 5 and 15. Therefore, it requires 
a total approach to life, not jvist an academic approach. The personnel involved in 
Friendship Education Program have developed into a smooth functioning team. 

As outlined in the project proposal, a personal observation from the psychologist 
and the working staff will be considered as expert assessments. Attached is an appraisal 
of the Friendship Program project by Dr. James Lee, Psychologist. 

The Friendship Education Program evaluation was coordinated and submitted by 
Bay Merchant, Supervisor of Education^ the Lloyd E. Rader Children's Diagnostic and 
Evaluation Center in conjxmction with Gary W. Hunt, Administrative Assistant, David 
A. Shafer, Superintendent of The Lloyd E. Rader Children's, ^Diagnostic and Evaluation 
Center, and Wendell A. Sharpton, Director of Instruction for the Sand Springs Schools. 
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^ - ■ ■ ■/■ 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIAL AND 
REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 

• / 

(D«partmmt of Public W«lfar«) 
^ STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
Lloyd Rad«r 
Children's Diagnostic and Evaluation Center 
P. 0. Box 599 ■ r 

Sand Springs, Okl^ima 7^63 

August 69 



Dr. Wendell Sharpton i i 

Director of Instruction i I 

Sand Springs Public Schools If' 

Sand Springs, Oklahoma 74o63 | c 

Dear Dr. Sharpton; 

Mr. Ray Merchant, principal at the Lloyd E. Rader Children's. Diagnostic 
axxi Evaluation Center, has asked me to assess the friendship Education 
Program at the Rader Cen^r. I understand this evaluation is req^ired 
under provisions of E.S.S.A., Title I, for Jxily, 1975. 

Essentially, the Friendship Education Program is a major credit to the 
Sand Springs School System, to the and to 'the personnel 

operating it. This highly structurf^ teaching is one of the more \mique 
programs this particular writer ha^^ ifitnesaed. It has effectively modi- 
fied and managed highly deviant bel^avior from the children to the extent 
that the children are more able to^asp educational material presented 
and better get along in society. ^ 



However, the strength of the program lies in the persons running it. All 
are highly creative. Imaginative, aaad flexible persons interested in qual- 
ity education. These persons have a ttiorotigh ymdersta n d ln g of the learning 
requirements of the emotionally disturbed child and are able to implement 
theoretical ideas into practical pragmatic actions. 

Prom a psychological standpoint alone, funding should definitely be con- 
tinued for this program. If you have any further questions, -please do not 
hesitate to call or write. 

Sincerely yours, 

M. Lee, Ph.D. ^ 

Clinical Psychologist 



JML:syo 
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PART I 



Activity Nam e Remedial Reading 



I. Objectives 

1. 75Z of participants will show a gain of one grade level in one school ^ear. 
2« 90Z of participants'^ will identify all consonant, and vowel sounds orally and 



in print b y first 6 weeks. 



3. 90Z of participants will be able to identify and pronounce a new word by 
IJoun£fi$i^£^2!£& Qomponent by end of 1st semester. ^ 



Grade Level 
(1) 



7-9 



10-12 



Number 
(2) 



52 



39 



No 

Gain 
(3) 



4 



'Some 
Gain 
(4) 



-Li 



More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 



at 



Much 
Greater 



Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 



III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 
WRAT 

Teacher made Test 



IV. Data Analysis 

Test were given by counselors* at the begitining of year to determine 
the standing of each child. The test results were used by teachers 
to group students, giving individual attention to certain groups. 
The teacher gave self made test each four weeks to determine progress 
of each. It was. agreed that students were able to comprehend their 
asslgt&^nt, worked well with other students. 



1 



V. How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-1.0% £17 11-20% a 21-30% ri7 31-40% 41-50% C7 

o 

51-60% C7 61-70% C7 71-80% C7 81-90%^ 91-100% £Z7 
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PART I 



Activity Nam e Remedial Math 



I. Obi e<ft Ives . • 

1. 90Z of all student* eiurpl5.d&Jlll'accutately be ablfe to add, subtract. 




:^ii9jmbers. 



^c'curately be able 1t6 inultfply and divide whole_|^ 
t multiply and divide fractional numbers. 



multiply and divide 

2, 80Z of all stuMlents 
numbers plus addl a 

II. Participants j^k''- ^ \ ^ 

3. 60Z of students wfil be able to do all the previous operations plus com-^^ 
nre henslvelv be ab^ to implfiaent tl ^ f «^iv-rng ^rxA hbp nf i^ar-fmaTs n s y cent In Class. 




Grade Level 
(1) 



7-»K^ 89 
10-12 \^ 50 




"Number 
(2) 



No 

Gain 
(3) 



Some 
Gain 
(4) 



11. 



Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 



Much 
Greater 
Tl^n 
Normal Gain 
(6) 



III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 
M.A.T. and Teacher made test 

IV. Data Analysis . ' 

9 

Test results were made available to instructors who In turn grouped students 
accordlxig to abilities. The students were then given Individual Instruction ^ 
and were given teacher made test each 6 weeks. By the end of first semester 
the Instructor made adjustments In their presentation and materials which 
seemed to help the student comprehi^ and follow directions better than 
before. j 

V. How successful was this activity in meeting Che objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-10% £Z7 11-20% [ZJ 21-30% CZI 31-40% OJ ^1-50% OJ 
51-60% CO .61-70% C7 71-80% ZZ7 81-90% fZJ 91-100% CU 
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PART I 



Activity Nam e Personal HygAene 

I. Oblectlve s . , , ^ ^ 

5n(JZ^£~piart4.clpaht8 will acquire propter knowledge fto enable them to 

dress propcxly* care o£ hair and deanllnless . ^ 

80% will acquire proper knowledge to effectively use health aids and 

first aid. 

jj^ ^ytti'fffelt^^to»y the value of proper foods and their Intedded usea. 



Grade Level 

(1) 


Number 
(2) 


• 

No 
, Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(A) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) . 


7-12 


36 


1 


24 


7 


4 ^ 



















































m. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

f 

Teacher^ observation • 

Teacher made teste ^ / ■ 

IV. Data Analysis * 

* ft 
Teacher test and comments filed In counselors office showing progress, 

attitude etc. 



V. 



How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? " 

0-10%, £Z7 n-20% Z=7 21-30% ZII7 3i-40% C7 4i-5o% /Z7 

51-60%'-£Z7 61-70% £Z7 71-80% CD %-90% CU 91-100% nn 
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PART I 



Activity Nam e Remedial Summer Term 



I. Objectives ^ . 

Students arriving late at the institution and those* who did not show 
proper gain during, regular term will be given special attention so they 
may be. able to carry regular classes during next school year . 



Participants 



Grade Level 

(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 

Gain 
(3) 


Sone 
Gain ' 

M'> . 


Hore 
Than 

Mormal 
Gain 
. (5) 


Much 
. Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


7-12 


186. 


6 


163 


14 





















































III, Evaluation Instrument (s) Used; 



Teacher made test-* teacher observation 




IV. Data Analysis ' ^ , ,j 

At the beginning of summer term it was. known trhat the students were lacking 
in. Therefore, the students were placed ^in subjects that wpuld possibly bring 
them up-tp standard. It was hoped that* thede students will start the new 
school year on an equal basis dffeegular students. Teacher made test were 
given to counselors for filing and future use. It appeared students made 
significant gains in this remedial program. 



V. How successful was this ac 
Se64:ion I above? 

0-10% ZZ7 11-20% EU 

^ 51-60% CI7 61-70% 

ERIC . 



ivity in meeting the objectives stated in 

2i-3or. ri7 31-40% CJ 41-50Z £Z7 

71-80% dJ 81-90% rU 91-100% ZZ7 
- 2 - 
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PART II 



.VI. Recidivism Statistics 

Total number coamitted durlng-jproject year. 512 

A. Of these, the number recotnmiteed. 166 

•fl. Of these, the number returned as parole violators, 

VII- Has Title I had an effect on reducing the recidivism ra^e? Explain, 
identify, and list affective changes noted in students, 
li^tudents who were in projects for a period of five (5) months^ or more 
received more than normal benefit from same. However » those students 
vbo^were here only for a short period naturally did not • Since those 
' are the students recommitted usually « We cannot state that the T-I 
has helped to reduce thc^ recidivism rate« 



VIII. Inservi^e Training 

A. How many of the Title I teachers and teacher aides participated in 
some type Inservicer training? 15 

B. H^w many Inservice activities were planned for Title I staff at your 
Institution? 2 " . ) 

IX. Summary and Recommendations ' ■. ^ 

. o ■ s 

. All programs presented were classed as benlfical to th^ students from the 
.standpoint of subject, ability to comprehend, get along with others, study' 
habits, respect for teacher and other students. Therefore, it is felt the 
, program hks ben successful and recommend it's continuance. , 
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Art-ivity Name R^edial Reading 

I. Object Ives ^ 

Upon compleHon of the Remediol Reading project a mojorily of the students 
will gain qt least one grade level in reading during the 1974-1975 school year. 

-...;<> • ■ 

TI. Participants 

■ ■ • • ■ . • ■ ■ • . 



III. 



Grade Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 

Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


5p. Ed- 




1 


15 - 




3 


5 


15 


1 


a 




'> 


1 


' 30 


0 


1? 




•> 


7 


33 


1 




lA 


2 


8 


17 




8 


9 





9 19 I 

Eva lua t lom Instrument (s) Used 



13 



IV. 



Nelson - A and B 
Gates MocGinite 
Slosson Oral 

Data Analysis 



Wide Range 



The above data was basecJ on the test results and evaluation of the teacher. 



•V. How successful was this activity In meeting the objectives stated In 
Section I above? 

0-10% £Z7 11-20% /Z7 21-30% ZII7 31-40% a 41-50% a 
51-60% dJ .61-70% CJ 71-80% ZZ7 81-90% ^ 91-100% £17 

' O - 2 - 57 
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PART I ' 

Activity Name |,nngiinqa Arts 

I. Objectives 

Upon completion of the Language Arts course during the I974-J975 school year, 
o maiority of the students will gain at least one grade level in Language Arts as 
measured by the SRA Assessment Survey. 
II. Participants 



Grade Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No / 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 1 
Than 
• Normal 
G^ln 
(5) 


Much . 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
. (6) 


8 


107- 


2 


91 






9 


158 


7 













































III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

^ SRA. Assessment Survey 

Teacher Opinion ^ " , 

Vi. Data Analysis 

Only 57 of the 265 tlinguage arts students were in school for both the pre- 
test and post-test of the SRA Assessment Survey. 27of these 57 students showsd 
gains of I year or more. 



V. How successful was this activity iii meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-10% [—J 11-20% CO 21-30% rZI 31-40% OJ 4.1-50% OJ 
51-60% CO 61-70% CO 71-80% CO 81-90% CO 91-100% CO 
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PART I. 



Activity Name <^pftr?/it F^.^/^f''^" — ^ 

I. Objectives 

Upon completion of the Special Education course each child will develop 

* to his potential . 

• ■ ■ • - 
!!• Participants 



Grade Level 
(1) 


% 

Number 
(2) 


No 
Gala 
(3) 


Some 
Gala 
' (4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
* (6) 


Fv. 1 






fi 




■ d. ' 


Ex . II 


19 


0 


I 


7 . 


— — ^ 


III 


25 






la ' 


7 



























III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

Gates MacGinites ^ 
Nelson 

Wide Range ^ 
IV. Data Analysis 

The above ckita was teacher evaluation based on the above test results 
and observation of student progress in the classroom. 
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V. How successful was this activity in meeting the object^ives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-10% no 11-20% CJ 21-30% CO 31-40% CJ 41-50% CD 
51-60% C7 61-70% C7 71-80% 81-fO% /r7 91-100% £Z7 



PART I 



Activity Nam e Pre-VocationQl Wood S hop 

^ I, Object Ives A majority of the students will demonstrate: (I) the ability to 

operate common wood working machinery, (2) an understanding of the machines 
and their jobs. (3) a basic math that has to be done in the wood laboratory. 

• . . . • 

11^. Participants 



Grade Level 

(1) 


Number 
(2) 


NO 

Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal «Gain 
(6) 


So. Ed 




n 


10 . 


8 




8 




0 


0 


. 9 • 


■ - ?'y. 


9 






I 




- ir t ■ 
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III. ' Evaluation Insti?ijment'(.s):- Usfed , 
Teacher made tests 



- - - ■ - ' 

Student progress and woijk as jodividod^^^^^^ " 



I' 



Group projects as evoluatiKf^ylKe teOT ^ %J^f \ <. 

IV. Data Analysis : ^\ ( ^/ < .■ ' 7.." 

The above data was tepqher evaluation base3^ tedcher mqde te^tS^fd \^^^\ 
and observation of student progress. . j ' • \ o; 



4-- 



v.. How succes«fuii wa-s ^t;hts activity th. m«^etlng the obj^ 

Section I, abbve? ^..iSt . ' ? - ^ " ", ^ 




stated In' 



PART I 



Activity Mama Pr^-y^/^ntmn^l Ma»nl <^np . -t 

I. Oblective's A majority of students will be able to demonstrate : (I) the ability 
to operate and care for Yielding machinery and equipment^^2) be able to recognize 
joint desgns and run satisfactory beads in different positrj^rtJT ( Z) the knowledge of 
employment opportvnities in the field of welding. (4) tfie ability to understand small 
II. Participants engirtes. (5> ability to do small electrical wiring. 



Grade Level 



Number 
<2) 



No 

Gain 
(3) 



Some 
Gain 
(4) 



More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) . 



Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 



Sp. Ed. 
9 



i6_ 



I 



12. 



30 



HI. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

.• . Teacher made tests 

Teacher evaluations of student prog ress in metal work 



IV. Data Analysis 

The above data was teacher evaluation based on teacher made tests 



and observation of student progress. 



V. How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-10% CJ 11-20% £Z7 21-30% rZ7 31-40% CJ ' ^1-50% CJ 
51-60% CD 61-70% CJ 71-80% £Z7 81-90% CD 91-100% O 



PART I 



Activity Nam e Building Management Hnmekeeping Careers 

S 1. Oblectives A majority of the students will be able to : (I) Chart goals, 

evaluate self characteristics and analyze a job, (2), Demonstrate knowledge of 
children and child care. (3) Demon j^trate knowledge of foods. (4) Demon- 
strate knowledge of tiousekeeping and cleaning. (5) Demonstrate knowledge 

of personal finance. 
II. Patticipants 

S 



Grade Level 

(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


. Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


Sp. Ed. 


11 








1 


9 


78- 


0 




AA 






V 



































III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

Teacher made tests O 
Teacher opinion 

IV. Data Analysis . 

Student evaluation sheets were completed by "teacher showing the follow- 
ing information on each student: age, grade, date entered, date terminated, 
reason for termination, teacher evaluation at beginning and ending^ jnaturity, 
progress, and remarks. 



V. How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-10% CJ 11-20% EJ 21-30% rj 31-40% CO 41-50%, C7 
51-60% C7 61-70% d? 71-80% CIT 81-90% /I^^ 91-100% £Z7 
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PART I 

P 

o . . . ■ 

Activity Name Pffl-nftH'^' P^Alr^Q (Si^mmtr^^QQ*^ 

I. Objectives 

1. To improve reading skills of all sltjd^fs. 

2. To help students see themselves and their school in a more positive light. 

3. To help students have a smoother transition into (he next grade. 
!!• Participants 



Grade Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Great^ 
Than 
Normal Gain 
' (6) 


Sp. Ed. 


27 


^ r . 


§7 


9 , 


0 


5-6 


7 


0, 


6 


1 


0 . 


7-8 


9 . 


0 


2 


3 


4 


' 9- 


19 


0 . 


■ 8 




0 


10-12 


8 


0 ; 




A 





III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used , ■ * 

Gates MacGinites 
Nelson 

Teacher mode tests 
IV. Data Analysis 

The above data was teacher evaluation bosed on test results and observa- 
tion of student progress. 



^ V. How successful was this activity In meeting the objectives stated In 
Section I above? 

0-lOZ C7 11-205:0 21-30Z £17 31-40% C7 41-50% ZZ7 
51-60% a 61-70% C7 71-80% £Z7 81-90% /X7 91-100% O 
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PART I 

if 

Activity Name [pngf^g^ ^^^"^ (^InmmAr <srhnnlV 

I. Objectives 

1. To raise the Language Arts level of all students. 

2. To help students see themselves and their school in a more positive light. 

3. To help students have a smoother transition into the next grade. 
II. Participants • 



Grade Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No ' 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
' Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


7 


, ,14 


1 


0 . 


8 




8 


_2I 


-,-0 


7 


7 


7 


10-12 


. 13 




? 




A - 


Sd, Ed. 


7 


n 


1 


—3 


3 


o 













III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

L Teacher made tests 

2. Teacher observations 

3. Student reaction, 

IV. Data Analysis 

The above data was teacher evaluation based on test results and observa- 
tion of student progress in the classroom. 



a 



How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-10% a 11-20% a 21-30% ri7 31-40% C7 41-50% C7 
51-60% €U .61-70% OJ 71-80% dl 81-90% /K7 . 91-100% ZZJ 
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Activity Name P r^->ynrQtinnq > ^r^p (^iimmflr ^hortl) 

I. Objectives 

1^ To improve skills in woodworking dnd metal working in all students* 
2. To help students see themselves and their school in a more positive light. 
^3. To help students hdve a smoother transition into the next grade.' 
II. Participants 



Grade Level 

(I) 


Number 
(2) 


No 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 

(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


^fuch 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


Sp. Ed. 


10 


2 


2 


A 


0 


9 


Ifl 


1 




S — — 


4 ... 


10-11 




n 


1 































III, Evaluation Instrument (s) Used ' . 

L Teacher made tests 

2. Teacher observations 

3. Student reaction 

IV. Data Analysis ' ' 

The above dote was teacher evaluation based on test results and observa- 
tion of student progress: in the classrocm. ' 



V. 



How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-10% CJ 11-20% OJ 21-30Z ri7 " 31-40% CJ ^1-50% (U 

51-60% £-7 61-70% C7 .71-80% 81-90% /Z7 91-100% a 
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PART I 



it 



Activity Name Mn»h ^W m^r <;chQQlV . 

I. Object Ives 

1. To raise the math level of all students. 

2. To help students see themselves and their school in a more positive light. 

3. To help students have a smoother transition into the next grade. 

II. Participants \ 



Grade Level 
(1) • 


Number 
(2) 


No, 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
. Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 




1 ? 






A 


- 


7 


IS 








-Z 


fi 




. n 


6 — — 


8 


a 


9. 


49 






W 


L9 


10-12 ^ 


21 


n 


2 


R 


H 



III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

1. Teacher made tests 

2. Teacher observations 

3. Student reaction ^ 
IV. pata Analysis 

The above data was teacher evaluation based on test results and observa- 
tion of student progress in the class room, 



How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated -ii 
Section I above? 

0-10% Z=7 11-20% 'CI7 .21-30% r=7 31-40% a 41-50% a 
51-60% CD 61-70% C7 ■ 71-80% CZ7 81-90% /X7 91-100% O 



PART I 



Activity Name g;;i<»nrw (9>iirr[r"'^r <^^hnn\) 

Obi actives 



I. 



II. 



.. To improve the understanding in the area of science for all students, 

2. To help students see themselves and their school in a more positive light. 

3. To help stutlents hove a smoother transition into the next grade. 
Participants 



III. 



> J 



Grade Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 
Gain 
,(3) 


Some 
Gain 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


7 


1! 


0 






0 


8 


28 


d 


. 6 




9 


10-11 




0 


7 




P ... 



























IV. 



Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

1. Teacher made tests 

2. Teacher observations • ^ 

3. Student i reaction 

Data Analysis 

The above data was teacher evaluation based on test results and observa- 
tion of student progress in the classroom. 



7 



How successful was this activity in meeting the o^ectives stated" in 
Section I above? - 
0-107. EJ ll-20z iZ7 21-30% rj 31-40% C7 41-50% £=7 

il-60% £Z7 61-70% £Z7 . 71-80% CU 81-90% /X7 91-100% 

on 



PART I 



Activity Name§Qgjgr SHldt^g (^nmmiir <;i-h^/nl) 

I. Objectives 

1. To improve understanding in the area of Social Studies for all students. 

2. to help students see themselves and their school in a more positive light. 

3. To 'help students hove a smoother traosition into the next grade. 
II. Participants 



Grade Level 

(1) 


Number 

(2) , 


No 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal, 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


7 






1 • 


fl 


A 


8 


27 


0- 




II 


13— — 




60 


0 


. ' 4 


38 


. 18 


' 10-12 


17 


5 ' 


■'A 


7 

















III. 



IV, 



Evaluation In^rument(s) Used 

1. Teacher made tests 

2. Teacher observation 

3. Student. reaqtfon 



Data Analysis 

The above data was teacher evaluation based on test results and observa- 
tion of student progress in the classroom. 



V. 



How successrul was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? ' ^ 

0-10% £17 ' ii-2bs; C7 21-30% £Z7 31-ao% C7 ^i-5o% ZZ7 

51-60% CJ^ 61-70% CJ 71-80% CU 81-90% /X7 91-100% iHZ 
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Activity Name Q^ fitmt^r PA (/^umm^r ^hrtnl) 

It » 

I. ObJectlve^T 

To improve skills in hoinne economics related oreas. " 
*2: To help students see themselves and their school in a more positive lighf. 
3, To help students hove o smoother transition into the next grade. 

II . ^Participants 



Grade Level 
(1) 



Number 
(2) 



No 

Gain 
(3) 



Some 
Gain 
(4) 



More 
Than, 
Normal 
Gain 
<5) 



- Much ' 
Greater^ 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 



10 



III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

{•s Teacher mode tests ^ • . 

2. Teacher observations 
- 3"* Student reaction 

' IV, Data Analysis 

The above data was teacher evaluation based on test results and observa- 
tion of student progress in the classroom. 



V. How successful was this activity in meeting the o^jectives stated i 
Section I above? 

11-20% d? 21-3C ; rJ 31-40% CD 4U50% OJ 
51-60% dJ Sl-IQZ 'OD 71-80% SO 81-90% dJ 91-100% ZZ7 




Summer School Si^mary 
Summer 1975 

The ^Miitaker School conducted on eight weel^ session (June2-July 25) for oil stu- 
dents who live onihe ^itoker Campus. The school day ran from 8:00 am to'3:00 pm. 
The program included non-credit study for the fifrii, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades plus three special education classes. Shop classes in both metal and wood were of- 
ferred for credit and non-credit on the ju nior ands<^ior high level. A specialized read- 
ing program was included in the curriculum and this-instructor worked with students of all 
ages. Non-credit art classes were also provided for all ninth grade students. 

Our cretflit courses this summer Were: English 11 III, ecology, hocrfe economics II, 
American hif^ory, consumers moth and general ^op!,:% Field trips in home economics in- 
cluded Frankomo Pottery, Cherokee Togs (clothilhg rrahufocturers)^ Parade of Homes in 
Tulsa, McCartney Food. Store, and the Aifnericoh Bbnk of Oklohomo. The ecology class- 
es were involved in local field trips which included farm ponds and creeks for on eco- 
logical study of each. Field trips for bird study and farm land erosion were also includ- 
ed. Various classes mode visits to the campus meat processing plant during ttie Thursday 
and Friday butchering and processing hours. 

The library and medio center was again open full time for all students as a research 
and study center. 

New additions to our curriculum were consumers moth ancNurrent events (which in- 
cluded comprehensive newspoper study). 

We are hopeful that o typing for improvement course can be added to the 1976 sum- i 
mer program. 

june2, the first day of summer school, the enrollment was 182. July 25, the lost 
day of summer school, our enrollment was 175. The total number of students enrolled 
during the summer wos 250. 
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PART II 



VI, Recidivism Statistics 

Total number committed during project yedr. 388 

A. . Of these, the number recommitted. ^ 

B. Of th^se, the number returned as parole violators 



NA 



VII- Has Title I had an effect on reducing the recidivism rate? Explain. 
Idevrtlfy and list . affective changes noted in students. 

The goal of this project was to satisfy the cognitive and affective learning 
h-^ disabjilities of the disadvantaged and to improve their self concept. It is our 
opniion that those students realizing this goal will more nearly adjust to their 
home situations and will therefore have little reason to be sent Back to \A/hitaker. 



VIII- Inservlce Training - . 

A. How many of the Title I teachers and teacher aides participated in 
some t>ppe inservlce training? 11 

B. How many inservlce activities were planned for Title I staff at your 
institution? 2 




IX- Summary and Recommendations 

About 95% of the students at v^itaker State Home fit into the category of 
educationally deprived^. The population is so mobile that it is extremely difficult 
to measure ob|ectively the progress of the students. It Is the recommendation of 
the^^eachers/ administration, and social workers that the following components^ 
be continued: (I) Language Arts, (2) Remedial Reading, (3) Building manage- 
ment Household |;preers, (4) Pre-vocotionol Metal Shop, (5) Pre-vocotionol 
wood shop/ "^(6^)'^pecial Education, (7) Summer school program. 
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PART I 



Activity Nam e SUMMER SCHOOL 

I. Qblectlves 

To aid students in the educational process by providing the necessary 
individualized instruction and to promote greater independence; thereby 
improving students? self image so he may be able to advance at least .5 to 1 
^ ^ . ^ grade level ♦ 
II. Participants ^ 



Grade Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


6th 


5 










7th 


T2 










8th 


\k 










9th 


2k 










10th 


8 











m 



III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

Testing services of Achievement, Diagnostic, and Ability test. Teacher 
made test and instructional materials. 

IV. Data Analysis 

Our Summer program is designed to help each student to learn a variety 
of basic skills on an individual basis. Each student is assigned work 
according to his own needs, and test results. The teachers are able to 
^ive individual help to each student with the h^lp of aides^ Audio Visual 
aids are used in classes giving the students greater independence. 

Records, test and teacher observation show the majority of students -^re 
faf below average. Sumner School is an essentail aid for these students 
who enter late. or have some other deficiency. 

V. How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-lOZ mj 11-20% CD 21-30% rZ7 31-40% CZI ^1-50% Q 
51-60% C7 61-70% CD 71-80% CD 81-90% fJJ 91-100% O 



Activity Wam e TUTORIAL, AIDE^ 



I. Objectives 



and teache|^s« 
II. Participants 




To provide and locate materials as th^y^re neet^ed, bjigwi^atiients/ 




Grade Level 

(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


■ ^^lore s. .1 
■, ' ."Thain ' / 
,. Normal '■ 'j 

Gain 
. (5) 


Miich 
Xj; eater 
f Than 
Normal Gal^ 
(6) 


6th 










V 


7th 


12 


1 








8th 


lif 








3 


9th 


22k 




7U 






10th 


. 8 




fl 







III. Evaluation Instrmaent (s) Used 

Check Sheets of work assignments. 
Teacher Observation 

IV. Oata Analysis 

The aides assist the teachers in identifying specific instructional 
materials and operates equipment • 



V. How successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

^ ^ ' 0-lOZ dJ 11-20Z dJ 21-30% £Z7 3l7A0% CJ ^1-50% CH 

Sl^OZ £Z7 61-702 dJ nSOZ SJ 81:-90% /dJ 91-100%Z=7 
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•PART I * 

Activity Nam e T'^r MWUH (w^^ptl^ and Dafnttw) 

I. Oblectlves ;., -<».,. ..; ■ 



To pvpriim •docatloMl l««tructl«tt for stndofkt« In dotontlon and roeeption 
in ordor for th«B to koop pae« with ongoing daato^ upon rotaming to 
ngaliar elnosos. 

II. Participants 



Grade Level 

(1) 


Number 
<2) 


No 

Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


ftth . 


A 




_8_ 






7tli 


25 




25 






8tb 


23 




23 






9th 


26 




26 






10th 


16 




16 







III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

Testing serrlees both achiovenwnt and diagnostic; also ability. 

IV. Data Analysis 

The program for rocoption and dotention has helpod each pupil to make 
progress in basic skills in Tarioas subjects. 



HOW successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

0-102 CU 11-20Z CJ 21-30% ny 31-40% CJ ^1-50% CJ 
51-607. CJ 61-70Z dJ > 71-80% OH . 81-90% CJ 91-10,0% ZZ7 
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PART II 

* " 

VI. Recidivism Statistics 

- Total number committed during project-year* 98 

A. Of these, the number recommitted* u _ 

B. Of these, the number returned as parole violators. 



VII. Has Title I had an effect on reducing the recidivism rate? Explain. 
Identify and list affective changes noted in students. 

Title I has helped in bringing the student closer to the average 
and in preparing him to better fit into publicyschooJ when refurning 
home. 



J 



VIII. Inservlce Training 

A* How many of the Title I teachers and teacher aides participated in 
some type Inservlce training? 1 

B* ' How many inservlce activities were planned for Title I staff at your 
institution? i 

IX. Summary and Recommendations 

Our Basic Education Program is designed for individualized instruction. 
The teacher-pupil ratio is conducive to the desired pupil achievement. 
The Aides provide us with additional assistance in helping Students 
in our learning procedure. 

We therefore recommend the continued use of Reception, Detention Teacher 
and Tutorial Aides during our regular and summer sessions. 
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PART I 



Activity Nam e Summer School « 

I. . Objectives Completion of teacher obiictives iJor credit quali- 

fication and gain of one-half or more grade l^evel in reading, computational, 

and work study skills. 
II. Participants 



* 

Grade Level 
(1) 


Number 
<2) 


No 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
■ Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


9 


35 






^ I 




10 


37 






■ ■ t 




11 


19 








I 


12 


11 






I 

















III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used 

1. The Wide Range Achiev«nent Test^ 

2. Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test-^orm C 

3. Teacher prepared tests \ 

\ 

IV.. Data Analysis o ^ 

-Pre- and post-test differences on the Wide Range Achievement Tests . 
indicated that 70^ of the participants gained one or more grade level 
in Math and that 1% gained one or more grade level in reading. 
Teacher prepared tests indicated approximately 95^ of students passing. 
See attachment for fiurther evaluation. 



^ ^ successful was this activity in meeting the objectives stated* in 

^ Section I above? 

0-10% ZZ7 li-29% CD 21-30% rj 31-40% IZJ 41-50% ^ 
51.-60% OJ 61-70% OJ 71-80% OJ 81-90% ITJ 91-100% ZII7 
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SUMHEB SCHOOL ATTACHMENT 



Twelve full-^time teachers taught regular summer school classes to 
lp2 students who earned a total of 216 credits. Most of the credits 
earned were in subjects which the students had failed to con^lete or 
had canpleted unsuccessfully during previous teimfii of school enroll- 
ment* -Smphasis was placed on the seven and one-half unit block of 
required courses, but electives were also offered in variety 
3ufficient to enable students to build overall credit earning to 
levels corresponding to their -chronological ag^s* 



PART I 



Activity Name IndlTid iial Sf^■n«^^A^^ ■ ; 

I. Objectives Kake-Hip gain by educationally deprived atudenta of one-half 
or more grade level in reading^ computational and work<-ettidy skilld> and 

fulfillment of teacher estal^shed objectives • 

II. Participants ^ 



Grade Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 
Gala 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Tha|i 
Normal 
Gain 
(5) 


Much 
. Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


<? 


57 




I 






10 


6L 






I 


-7^ 


11 


37 






X 




12 


21 




. ■ ; . 


X 






J ■ 




1 







III. Evaluation Instrument (s) Used ' " > 

1. Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental Ability— Form C 

2. The Wide Range Achievement Test 

3. Specially prepared Individual Studies Tests 

IV. Data Analysis 

Pre and post test differences on the Wide Range Achievemwit Tests 
indicated significant gaifis of students enrolled in individual studies 
over those not enrolled in individual studies. Teacher-i)repared tests 
indicated more than 90^ of students passing. \ 
See attachment for further evaluatidn. 
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V, How successful was this activity 'In meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I above? • 

0-10% CU 11-20% CD 21-30% rZ7 31-40%'t:7 41-50% CJ 

■ 51-60% CD 61-70% CD 71-80% CD 81-90% /TJ 9V- 1 00% CD 
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IHDiVIDDAL STUDIES ATTACHMENT 



The eqaivalent of thre© full time individual studies teachers 

( ■• ■ ■ • ■ 

completed a total, of 3^960 hours tutoring 179 individual studies 

atxidents nho ccai5)leted a total of 327 credits dTttrtng the Regular 

and stamaer term^of FT 1975 . One of thepe teachers, Mrs. Perryman 

ivas designa^i^ed^supervisor o^Lhe program, and was given the 

responsibility of upgrading courses and developing new ones as 

well as supei^sixig activities already in Another 

teacher, Mr. Birtters, accepted individual studies applicants, 

established contracts, assisted students, gave testa, and kept 

records. A third teacher. Miss Frederick, was assigned the ^cb 

of tutoring students during afternoon and evening hours after the 

regular school day. 

: — ' 
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PART II 



Recidivism Statistics 

Total numbet committed during project year. 234 

A. Of these, the number recommitted. 56 

B. Of these, the number returned as parole violators. 49 

« w ■ 

r ■ 

^^ . ■ » ■ ■ - 

Has Title I had an effect on -reducing the recidivism rate?. Explain. 
Identify and list affective changes noted in students. 

\ A slight decline in . recidivism was-indicatecl for FY 1975* Upgr^^ding of 
* old indi^/idual studies courses and development of new ones appeared to ^ 
strengthen student interest and self-esteem. Realization that educational 
goals could be accomplished renewed students/ hope. ?Iany complimentarj 
statements were made by students abojut the programs, especially- 
. individual studies. 



VI J.I, Inservice Train.^Jng 

A. How many of the Title I teachers and teacher aides participated in 
' some type inservice training? 3 - . 

V ^ ' . 

B. How many inservice activities were planned, for Title I staff at your 
institution? 1 



IX. Surjaary and Renominendations * - I 

• * ^'^i^'' ^' . ^ 

Current Title I accivities have'belsrti^S^^ since 1972 or 

longer aiad appear to have reached a 'lilgh level of , effectiveness. 
It is- thu|i recommended that these activities be continued. 

f ■ 



VII. 
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PART I 



Activity Nam e F.yf.pmHpH fif^h ni^i Tg>T^; 




I. Object Ives v. ' ■ ■ ' . 

To help boys complete required units of academic ^ork, xmits that have been 
denied them because of their Mthdrawel from / or dropping out of Public 
■:-Schools, •.; j'^,. ■ 

II. Participants . \ 



Graite Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2> 


No 
: Gala 
(3) 


Some Vv 
Gain ; > 


More ^ 1 

Norma^nH 
> Gal«2M 


Much 
jfaKr eater 
^^!)rhan 

^ (6) 


5 -'12 


213 
















, ' : 






^ *— 






•,'■1 *f'' ■■ 


'■'c - ^ 




' . , ■ ■ J 


■ 


-V 








^ 













III . \ ^ Evaluation Instrument (i^' "^sed 
TeBt^ in areas |S>ply ajad acMevenjexii^^^ 'Teacher made tests are 

also used in' all- area^>^ i» < ■ \ ^y-.' 

IV/ ' Data^alysl^ > \^ ' ^ * 

Approximately 9655* of -our boys were ^le to earn at least two complete units 
of work during the extended term. It was possible for bojrs to complete all 
their work for the school ytar after enrolling late here or' in the Public 
Schools. . This would not be possible without the extended summer school term. 
We had two (2) boys complete High School this past summer. They woTild have 
had to go- back to school this fall if we had not had* this program, 



ERLC 



V. How succfiMfvil was this activity In meeting the objectives stated In 

S^ectlon %-'^bove? 

- . ■ . , 

0-10%' d; 11-20% /HZ 21-302 rZ7 31-AOZ a 41-50% £Z7 

sVfiOZ fiy 61-70% C7 71-30% £Z7 '''81-90% 91-100% 07 ;; 



PART I 



Activity Nam e -Horticulture 



I. Obtectives *■ 

To develop ah expressed interest in the field of Horticulture by identify- 
ing various plants. By seeding, transplanting, and doing general work in 
our Horticulttpre department, 9936 of the boys will be able to classify and. 



Grade Level 
(1) 



Number 
(2) 



No 

Gain 
(3) 



Some 



More 
Than 

Normal 
Gain 

" (5) 



Much. 
Greater . 
Thari 
Normal Gain 
(6) 



7-12 



22 



X 



1 



1 •• . ^ . 

III. Evaluation Instrument (s) US'ed 
Regular profeciency tests by the instructor. . Follow-^ after release^ 




o' continue work in 
or employment in this 



IV . Data Analysis . ^ ' ( 

Most of our boys leave hei^ with an expressed des^ 

the field of Hortictatxire. Either further educatil 

field. This could be considered almost 100^ successftd. It ahorfLd be 
understood that our average stay here ha^ dropped to 3lk months so our main 
"Qbjective is to begin training-, hoping the boysl are able to find employment 
or to continue training after retumin| to their home canmunities. 



How successful was this activity in jneeting.'.the objectives stated in 
Section I above? 

(H10% ^ 11-20% a' 21-30% £17 31-40% a 41-50% 
51-60% CJ 61-70%.tl7 71-80% £17" 81-90% /37 91-100% £Z7. 



PART I 



Activity Nam e Remedial Reading 



I, Objectives ^ ^ 

To develop an interest in reading and to increase 75^ of the boys level of 
reading by four-months. Also eradicate defeatism in area of reading. 



II* Participants 



Gvaae Level 
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Number 
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No 
Gain 
(3) - 


Some 
Gain 
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Than 
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Gain 
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Jfcich 
Greater 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


5 • 12 ' 


73* 
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III, Evaluatlori'^'Instrument(s) Used . ■ j ^ 

Beading tests and aphievement testing. After a complete testing program 
and from two to thr^e. weeks stay || our reception ceftter school program, 
^the institutional staffing committee will place boys in this program if it 
^^s 6gt gJP^^y |j^| y ^ their reading skills. . 

We have foimd that most boys have after spending sometime in this reading 
, program (3j- months) which was the average length of stay in ovr institution 
were able to read 1.3 grade! level higher. Also a greater interest in 
reading was definitely developed. 



V. HOW successful was this activity in meeting the pl^jectives stated in 
section I above? 



0-10% £Z7 11-20% CU 21-30% rj 

51-60% i — 7 61-707. dJ 71-80% £Z7 



31-40% CO ^1t50% ZZ7 
81-9ol^X7 91-100%CJ 



PARt I 



Activity Name Remedtf .j^l l,p^ff^f*gf^ — _ , . 

I. Oblectlves ^ * ^ ' V -^•^'/^ ■'-^^^^^ 

To correct weakness in English , writing, arid^i^tl^^ to eradicate 
defeatism in this academic area. ^ / ^^.-.^ 



II M - Part^lcipants 




Grad6 Level 
(1) 


Number 
(2) 


No 
Gain 
(3) 


Some 
Gain 
(4) 


More 
Than 
Normal 
Gain 
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* Much 
Greater . 
Than 
Normal Gain 
(6) 


:5.--12 


69 
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^uati6n Instrument Used - 

Vsi«T Langdage^ t'^sts, and Achievement testing, ^ter axfimplete . 
Dgram, and frSm two to three weeks in our reception school^ program,* 



wt'utional staffing committee place these boys in the remedial 
'pi%)grm ix^.it is^ they>»icannot do work appropriate 

ra;fter spending some time in this program) 
Se of about 1,5 higher than before 
:to tl^eir regular classes after about 




meeting vChe tJfeJvectives stated In 



rj:^ ix-nm, IZH' ^i-sox -£17 

I — 7 8l-90».;^C7 91-100% 4117 



••4 



t^tptty Nam e Remedial 

J . .Obiectives 

-To work with, boys 
to develop aff inte^ 
persoris adult life. 

,11. Par ticipants 



iPART I 




Dehind in basic math skills. To encourage -and 
^basic math as it might apply to the average 
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Gain 
(3) • 
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III . Evaluat ion Instrum^t ( a) ; Used ^ ' . 

Math test and achievjeiient testing. After a complete testing program and " . . ' 
from two to three weeks, in our reception, center school program, the . 
institutional staffing committee vdJJL i^ace these -boys in the remedial 
l^^ °.6St8 ^l^^s'l^^ ^^^'"'^-^^ that they cannot do work appropriate_^for_^their , 

''"^H^^ave. found that most of the boys entbred in this program do hot hav^ a . .. 
basic math background. After more or lesS^ starting over with the boyp in 
" Hg^W ^n ^'j they are able to gain confider«e' and progress very rapitily. 

2995 of^the boys entered for a period of three and one-half months were able v 
to retiim to a Math class above the seventh-grade level. •« / '^^ 



^4 ^ -'i^^.; > 
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" V. • How successful was chis activity' in meeting the objectives stated .in 
* Section I above? J 

0-10% OJ 11-20% CD 21-30% /Z7 C7^i-50% a,," - 

■ 51-60% 61-70% C7 71-80% CJ 81-90% /X7 9l-lob%£Z7 : 

••• , . . - 2 - • ' m v ' 

ERIC ' / . 



ity Name BprnPt^lal f^nM n1 '^'^ 

. I. Obiectlves ' ' \ ; i' 

To develop an interest in .current events, sucti as state, nation, and world 
probl^s. To expose them to some past history and tp promote good citizenship 
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II> Partic ipants 



i 
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III. gvaluation Instrument 

Social Science testa^ 
testing* After a comp 
reception center schod 
^lac^;AllP.8)6t]fcQYs in the 





test^ reading- tests and achievew&iit : 
urogram and from two to three weeics in our 
i^l"^^^^^^^^^^ staffing committee wiH 
rpro^^tt^Afe 

do work appropriate" for^^ej^^ level*- - 



fflosV boys have after spendiS^v^^crae time in tij^s proJ|ram 
w^^J^fiio .work on an iaverage of aboiii^wo" grades higher 31% 
w'^fefajbie^ to the regular :Classr<i>bm sitiiation after 

^s't'^ /.tftis 'prog^ \^ . 

How succeJim^was this activity in meeting the objectives stated in 
Section I ab'd^l . : . * 

O.l€0' £I7- 11-20% O 21-30% rZI . 31-40% j^l-50% EJ 

51-60% ar 61-70% c:7 71-80% a 81-90% /X7 . 91-100% z=7 



PART II 



VI. Recidivism Statlsfclcs / * 

Total number committed during project year. 532 

A. Of these, the number recommitted. Q 

^ ■ • * 

B. Of these i^tlie^ number returned as parole violators. _^24 

: ; ■ # , 

VII. Has Title I had an effect on reducing the recidivism rate? Explain. 

Identify and list afeg^ctive changes noted in students. T*, because of 
the Title I Program, we are. able to be much more flexible in scheduling boys 
in diff-erent programs. We are able to offer more variety in, vocational class- 
es, academic areas, and remedial work. The stud^ts received more attaition 
becaxise ot smaller classes and the extended summer term,. Most of these^oys 
have failed in the public schools and are behind In their school work. Be- 
cause of these programs, b^i^ are ab^e to go home with an ex|>ressed desire 
to continue their educatio^^d vocational training. The ^^H^ended term has 
been a tremendous program in helping boys gain make-up work and extra credits 
that will apply towards their eventual high school graduation. 




IX. Summary and .Recommendations ^ • • 

'■ ' ■ ' ■ Zy^ ^ ' 

We Ael these prb^amg should iJ^L^^tinued, without them our entire treat- 

. ment program wpuld be greatly d^^Jj^d. All programs .were highly effective 
and definitely lias assisted thes^^Spygi^^^^^^^ and to re-^toter 

public schools. ■ ^^jfe*-^-" ../■'^■^ ^ * 




